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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to compare t:he behavior 
of family members at home as recorded by audio tape recordings in two 
conditions— with an observer present or absent • Behavioral 
differences were expected as a function of differential reactivity to 
these observational procedures. The results revealed no behavioral 
differences between observation conditions and no evidence of 
adaptation effects in either condition. In general, significant 
correlations were observed between the rates of recorded behavior in 
both situations. The implications of th^se findings for the 
development of nonreactive observation procedures were discussed, 
(Author) 
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REACTIVITY TO HOME OBSERVATION: 
A COMPARISON OF AUDIO RECORDED BEHAVIOR WITH OBSERVERS PRESENT OR ABSENT 
Stephen M. Johnson and Orin D. Bolstad 
University of Oregon 

Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to compare the behavior of family 
members at home as recorded by audio tape recordings in two conditions^- 
with an observer present or absent. Behavioral differences were expected 
as a function of differential reactivity to these observational procedures 
The results revealed no behavioral differences between observation 
conditions and no evidence of adaptation effects in either condition. 
In general, significant correlations were obtained between the rates of 
recorded behayior in both situations. The implications of these findings 
for the development of nonreactive observation procedures were discussed. 
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REACTIVITY TO HOME OBSERVATION: 
A COMPARISON OF AUDIO RECORDED BEHAVIOR WITH OBSERVERS PRESENT OR ABSENT 
Stephen M. Johnson and Orin D. Bolstad 
University of Oregon 

Reactivity to observation is one of the most widely recognized 
methodological concerns for those employing naturalistic observation. 
Because the object of direct observation is to yield a representative 
sample of subjects* naturally occurring behavior, investigators are 
typically concerned about the fact that the presence of an observer may 
influence subjects* behavior. Such concerns are particularly dj.sturbing 
vhen a researcher seeks to obtain behavioral data in the home environment. 
In this typically contricted and private setting, the possible intrusive 
affects of a live observer are especially apparent. For these reasons, 
several investigators have pioneered the development of mechanical recording 
devices for obtaining natiaralistic behavioral data (e.g., Bernal, Gibson, 
William, & Pesses , 1971; Hoshiko & Holloway, 1968; Nordquist, 1971; ' 
Purcell & Brady, 1965; Soskin & John, 1963). 

The dbject of the present study was to detennine whether such 
mechanical recording procedures used sLLone would yield less reactive, or 
at least different, data than that obtained with an observer present. 
In short, this study compared the behavior of children and parents at home 
as recorded by audio tape recordings in two conditions — with an observer 
present and with the observer absent. Differences in the behavior of 
individuals was expected between these two conditions, and these differences 
were assumed to reflect the subjects' differential reactivity. 
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Several extended reviews of the reactivity question arc available in 
the literature (e.g., Johnson & Bolstad, ^ 1973; White, 1972; Wiggins, 1973), 
and such a review will not be reproduced here. As the present authors have 
previously pointed out (Johnson & Bolstad, 1973), the reactivity question 
has been studied with two basic paradigms—a) by the recording of behavioral 
changes over time, and b ) by comparisons of data collected by differing 
methods which presumably differ in obtrusiveness . As White (1972) has 
concluded, the presence or absence of reactivity or observer effects appears 
to depend upon many factors including the setting employed, the intrusiveness 
of the observation procedxires , the research paradigm employed, and the 
dependent variable examined. 

Because most audio recording procedures seem to be less obtrusive than 
procedures involving a live observer, it is logi::al to suspect that they 
may yield less. reactivity. In spite of the growing use of such procedures, 
however, there has as yet been no adequately controlled test of this assumption. 
Both Soskin and John (1963) and Purcell and Brady (1965) noted that their 
subjects' references to being observed disappeared after one or two days. 
These findings only suggest rapid adaptation, however, and do not prove either 
adaptation or the lack of reaqtive affects. Although Bernal et al. (l97l) 
compared their observer recorded and tape recorded data protocols , their study 
was not designed to examine the issue of reactivity as such an examination was 
confounded by the data protocol source (i.e., observer recorded data or data 
coded from the audio recording). The present stucty employed both paradigms 
outlined above for the study of reactive effects by comparing subjects' 
behavior in two conditions presumed tp^ differ in the ot(rusiveness of observation 
procedures (observer present or absent) and further examined behavior changes 
over time. 
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As the present authors have outlined elsewhere (Johnson & Bolstad, 1973) , 
audio recording procedures have several additional advantages over direct 
observation. First, such procedures attenuate the problem of observer bias 
by limiting subject-observer contact. Second, these, procedures allow for 
completely random checks of observer agreement thereby eliminating the inflated 
observer agreement estimates which are produced by observers who are aware of 
periodic agreement checks as demonstrated by Reid (1970) and Taplin and Reid 
(in preparation). Finally, these procedures also appear to provide greater 
convenience to all involved and are typically less costly than direct obser- 
vation. All of these advantages were realized in the present investigation. 

Method 

Sgb.lects 

Twelve families with only children between thi ages of fowr and eight 

years were recruited through newspaper advertising and paid $15 for their 

participation. Famlies with only one child were recruited because pilot . 

investigations indicated that observers could not reliably discriminate 

2 

"between children's voices on the audio tapes employed. 
Observers 

Three undergraduate students were recruited to serve as observers for 
this study. These observers were trained by paid research assistant observers 
to simulate the observational recording procedures employed in other research 
conducted in this laboratory (e.g., Eyberg & Johnson, 197^ Johnson, Wahl, 
Martin, & Johansson, 1973; Wahl, Johnson, Johansson, & Martin, 197^). 
Simulation of regular data collection procedures was employed because the 
paid observers were required for other research, complete training of accurate 
observers is very expensive, and all data for the present study was based on 
data protocols from the recorded tapes. 
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Three paid research assistant observers were -employed in the coding 
of audio tapes. 'These observers were uninformed as to the purpose of the 
investigation and, of course, unaware of which tapes represented each of 
the two conditions. Although several hypotheses were formulated hy the 
coders concerning the object of the study, only one observer correctly 
guessed the nature of the manipulation and her hypothesis was tentatively 
held. Thus , the authors conclude that the data probably could not have 
been seriously affected by>:c^server bias. 
Apparatus 

All recordings in the families* homes were made on Sony cassette tape 
recorders, Model TCUOA. These small cassette recorders which measure 
l-5/l6"xT"xli-3;|8" are relatively unobtrusive recording devices. ^ 
Procedures 

All families were observed for six consecutive week days with observers 
present on alternate days. Observer presence was counterbalancedsuch that 
for half of the families, observers were present on the first,- third, and 
fifth days. For all other families, observers. were present on the alternate 
days . 

In order to obscure the real purpose of this investigation, families 
were told that the observers were required to observe more families than they 
M had time for. As a result of this, they could be present in the home for 

only three days, and would have to rel^ on tape recorded data for the remaining 
» three days. No subjects gave any evidence of doubting the veracity of this 
cover story. 

The observers arranged a standard U5-"minute time period for observation. 
This time always involved the hour prior to the family 's ^typical dinner time. 
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In the observer-present condition, the observer appeared in the home for 
the scheduled observation at this time; in the observer-absent condition, 
the parents were instructed to activate the cassette tape recorder. In all 
families, the parents were called at the appointed time for the first 
observer-absent observation condition. Thereafter, parents were trusted 
to activate the cassette tape recorder at the appointed hour. No family 
indicated that this requirement was not met. The observer activated the 
cassette tape recorder on observer present days. 

During all observation periods, .the family was subjected to the same 
restrictions used in earlier research employing home observation procedures. 
That is, families were not permitted to watch television, to have outside 
visitors or extended phone calls, or to interact with the observer. 
In addition, subjects in this study were restricted to one room as opposed 
to the two-room restriction employed in earlier home observation research. 
Observation System 

A new observation code 'ras devised for this study. This coding system 
includes only those categories which can reliably be coded from an audiotape 
recording. Several of the codes employed were derived from the direct 
observation system devised by Patterson, Ray, Shaw and Cobb (1969)- Three 
basic summary statistics were vsed for the current study. They were 
a) child deviant behaviors, b) parent negative behaviors, c) parent 
commands. The child deviant behaviors included the following codes :^ 
physical negative, disapproving tone, cry, whine, yell, verbal ne'gativism, 
tease, and demand attention. The parent negative behaviors included the 
following codes: disapproval, threat, whine, yell, verbal negative, tease. 
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physical negative, and' disapproving tone. Parent commands included 
initiating, terminating and threatening command categories. 
Observer Agreement 

All data for this study were taken from cttded protocols o^'. the tape 
recordings. Three observers were randomly assigned to code the tapes from 
each family, and one-third of the tapes were randomly assigned to a second 
observer for agreement checks . None of the observers were aware of vhich 
of their own tapes were calibrated for agreement or when they were calibrating 
another observer's data for agreement. Thus, the observer agreement checks 
were completely random and can be viewed as completely representative of the 
remaining, non-calibrated data. This procedure seems to solve the methodolo- 
gical problem documented by Reid (1970) and Taplin and Reid (in preparation) 
that observers tend to achieve higher agreement scores when they are aware^ 

f . ♦ 

of being calibrated* 

Observer agreement was computed by correlational methods on total 
frequency scores obtained over the entire U5-niinute recording as recommended 
■by Johnson and Bolstad (1973) and Hartmann {191^). With one-third of the 
total 68 tapes calibrated in this fashion, the observer agreement correlation 
for child deviant behavior was .96; parent negative behavior, .89; and 
parent commands, .91* 

Results 

I Results were analyzed by means of two-way analyses of variance with 

J repeated measures , testing for the effects of observation conditions and 
* changes associated with the passage of time. Due to mechanical failure, four 
of the seventy-two tapes were not usable for coding, and the analyses were 
accomplished with corrections for this missing data as suggested by 
Meyer (1972, pp. 171-172). Such analyses were performed on each of the three 

ERiC ^ . ^ 8 
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dependent variables—child deviant behavior, parent negative behavior, 
and ijarent commands* No significant main effects or interactions were 
found. Thus, there was no evidence in this data to suggest differential 
reactivity to the observation procedures, and no evidence for adaptation 
to the observational procedures .^Separate one-way repeated measurea analyce^ 
of variance were performed on the observer present and the observer 
absent data to further check for adaptation affects. No such effects 
were found, , 

Correlations between observer present and observer absent data 
were also computed. The Pearson product moment correlations were as 
follows: child deviant behavior, £= ,68, £< .01; parent negative ; 
behavior, .51, £< .05; and, parent commands, £= .W, £< .06. 
* * VJhile all of these correlations are somewhat lower than those stability 
correlations obtained in earlier home observation research (e.g., 
Johnson & Bolstad, 1973), all but the parent coiimiand correlation were 
significant. Furthermore, such correlations might be expected to be 

I * 

'I somewhat lower due to the fact that the observational conditions 

> * 

differed, potentially contributing more variability in behavior. 
I Discussion 

Although it seems very likely that mechanical recording procedures 
would yield less reactivity and faster adaptation in the observed, there 
is no evidence in the present study to substanti*ate that proposition. 
The significant correlations between the observer present ^^id^bserver 
absent conditions are consistent with Bernal et al.'s (l^7l) earlier 
findings, and the lack of significant change over time is consistent with 
the earlier findings of Patterson and Cobb (l97l). 

9 
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Because the proposition that audio recording devices should yield 

less reactive data is so intuitively persuasive, it may be well to 

examine those factors in the present research which could have contributed 

to the negative results. First, and most obvious, is the fact that all 

family members were aware of the exact time at which the recordings were 

taking place. The parents were required to activate the tape recorder, 

and all family members were , restricted to one room. Obviously, this 

restriction and the awareness of data recording would have made the 

procedures obtrusive to the family members. Parenthetically, it would 

seem nearly impossible to arrange an observer present condition without 

subject awareness in the home setting. Second, the observations iinder 

each condition were conducted for a relatively brief period, and it is 

possit)le that the findings would have reflected differences had the 

J- 

research been carried out for a longer period. Third, the counterbalancing 
prorredures which required observer presence on alteraate days may have 
enhanced the reactive effects on observer absent days. It might be well 
in future research to counterbalance blocks of observer present and 
observer absent time. 

In an effort .to deal with some of the problems outlined above, the 
present authors are currently pilot testing radio transmitters which are 
carried by the target child (as in Hoshiko & Holloway, I968'; Nordquist, 
197I; Purcell '& Brady, 1965; Sdskin & John, 1963). These transmitters 
are connecied to a receiving-recording apparatus which can be activated 
at random intervals^ without the ew^areness of those observed (as in BernoJ. 
et al. , 1971). Because such recording procedures also attenuate jbhe 
methodological difficulties of observer bias and problems in testing 
observer agreement, as outlined earlier, and becaxxse they provide for 

iO 
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greater convenience to observers and families at a somewhat lower cost, . 
they appear to be of considerable utility irrespective of the reactivity 
question. At this point, however, any advantages of audio recordings 
in reducing reactivity remain to be demonstrated. 
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Fo.otnotes 

s research was supported hy National Institute of Mental Health 
Grant Mil 19633* The authors wish to thank Andrew Christensen for his work 
in helping complete various aspects of this study. 

2 

Such discriminations can he made with the use of sophisticated 
radio transmitters now employed hy our laboratory. 
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causal effect (.45) was found between educational plans 
and'^inarital plans. The model is found in Figure 2. 
Thus, Bayer reported t/y^o studies in the same year, 
utilizing essentially the same d^ta set, but positing 

\.'. 6 1 

contradictory relationships between women's marital 
plans and educational attitudes. It is interesting to ^ 
note that in both cases "large" causal effects were re- 
ported ("large" -relative to other effects in the model). 
When these two findings are taken together, the actual 
form of the relationship between the variables becomes 
problematic r^ar\d a' dilemma exists conc^i^ning Which ex- 
planati<^ is prfeferabl'^. ^ . ' 

To fuJstii^cH^^licate the form of the relationship, 
Schoenberg^ in^ a ^tje^-^tensive c^tique.pf Bayer, in 
Sociological Methbdology 197> ^J^§^oinfeed out numerous 
difficulties wit^* th^Bayer sti/dy and siiggesi^ed yet an-^ 
- other plausible' Wpllt^tept^^^ the reported correla- 
tions.' This -^Siod^s^pjDanatiop* was that the correlation 
^ might be spu rio^:J ^>-a 



result _of_the eff ect of pribr 



variables. "This relattmship corresponds to Explanation 
3 above, .and is ■ model ed^n Figure 3. 

In addition, a foui^\ possible relationship may 
exist between the two .variables . It is also possible' 
th^t there is a reciprocal relationship between the 
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two variables. It is als(3^po^ble that there is a re-, 
ciprocal relationship between the\rariabl,es. This ex-* 
planation, of> course f cSrrei^onds toN^e' listed Ex- 
planation 4 above iCSee figure 4), By coining these 
three studies of Bayer and Schoenberg, it cr:^ only be 
concluded that although a relationship appearsNs^o exist 

between women's marital plans and raob'i lity-q. inked. at- 

% ^ \ • V 

titudes ,>.the^form is not only unknown, but also proble- 

matic in present sociological literature. 

Definition of Terms 

In this section, an attempt shall be, made to ^ 
delinea*e"the major analytical concepts in this thesis. 
The conceptual framework for the major research hypoth- 
eses are stated. 
^ Occupational choice . Occupational 'choice has been 
defined by Kivlesky and Bealer* as a psychological 
'''^^ * ^ preference of the individual regatding work statuses ^ ^ 

^ " '. (Kuvlesky and Bealer, 1966: 2^7). They inaint^aih^the^ 

term is equitable to aspiration , and is only a part of 
the total occupational atsfeSainment process. 

As pirations . Aspirations are "a persoh-^s.^ . orien- 
— '■ 

tation toward a goal*' (Kuvlesky and Bealer, 1966: 269 )• 

> 

This special form of the concept "attitude" can be 
broken into three analytical elements: "(1) a person 
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. af /persons, (2) wanting (having 'an orientation toward 

/ t 

or?- abpui;.) , (3) a social object (i.e., a goal )" 
(Kuvlesky and Bealer, 1966: 270K Both the goal and 
:|/rientation el^ements can vary either interna lly^,^ or in- 
clependently of each other • , ^ 

Expectat ions ♦ An individual's expectation is his 
'estimation of probable achievement '^pertaining to- a" 
specific goal. Expectations are not the same as aspira 
tions beTcause they need not be desiired and considered a 
goal* , - { ' ' ^ / ' . ^ ^ 

Occupational aspirations ♦ This ihay be, conceptual- 
ized as the individual's desired occupational goal* An 

■ " / 

occupational aspiration reflects the professional 
/\l(^osition that ah individual' -most desires* 

Educational aspirations * Educational aspiration 

may likeCise be conceptualiized as the individual's 4 

/ * / ' i 

sired educational goal* An educational aspiratioi?! re- 

fleets thje degree of education that the individi^al inost 



/ 



desires* 



:lt: 



Occjlipational expectations/ * In contrast ya oecvp 
tional a,spirations , an o<!:cupatibnal expectation ±6 th€ 



occupation the ^ individual actually expects to attaini 

1 ^ / «. / ' 

This projection may ^not [actually be thfe de^'ired occupa- 
tion ofl the individual; I unlike occupational ^spiriations 



th€ 



cSupation involvec^ is hot neces-sarily 'a goal. 
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(Picou, 1967:77). ■ 



Educational; expectations- . Similarly, educational 

• , ' ' ° /• " 

expectations are. the level of -educational attainment^/,, 
expected by ^^he\inaiyidu^l . ' '-Once 'a'gain^ ' these e4tp/cta- 
tions may not reJflect the goals or desires : of the indi- 
vidual sincerthey^ estimate actual achievement..-,^,'"- 

. Level of aspiration . The term, level of asfjiration 
signifies an individual's yorientation toward a gcjal 
(Haller and Miller, 1971:''7). Since, an individual' s goal 
is chosen from varicJ&s alternatives, ^is -.orientation' is • 
also variable. An individual's lev)sl of orientation is 
determined by the central tendency in his' orientation 
toward a particular goal. J 



J 




Level of occupational aspirations . -.Haijer aijid 
t^ler (1971) have :defin^d. the l^vel of occupational - 
aspilsatio^s* as being a ipecial case of the generalized', 
level df aspirations t/ It is distinguished 'frotn the^ \. 
• general c\icept because it takes on^e 6ct:upationay 



ierarchy as l>ts objects: furthermore^ the ^contW^ft of . 

I / / \ • • • ■ ■ "'^^ ' u ■ 

fdifficulty consists of vaMous stages in. that hierarchy. 
Level o f educational agpiratiWs . • Likewise, fchfe' 

1 V ' ■ \' " • • ■ ■ ' 

level- of edjicational aspiratiotis (LEA) may be dif feren- , 
tiated from th^'geheral concept WeA because it focuses 
upon the educational. hiirkrchY, andN^e \ontinuum of 



J 




difficulties associated with LEA consist o£ the various-; 
levels on the educational hierarchy. ' v / 

Marital plans . ' According to Bayer (. 1969a, 1969(b),, 
marital plans operktioi^alized by the actual age ay which 
an indiVidualr^expects to marry. In his studies, /it has ' 
been found that the age response concerning the/individ- 
ual* s desired age at marriage closely coincides with 

• I. / 

that individual's actual age at marriage, / 

Implications of the Research 

' ^ ' ' • / } 

Bafe^caXl^f^here are three implications of this r^'- 

search in xegairds to sociology and theory construct io^,, 

/'methodology, and applications for re'seairch. 

The significance of this research/ regarding theory 

construction is two-fold. First of all, this research 

helps*'ip *a modest manner to resolve xhe problem of re- 

rlational specification between -the /variabiles , marital 

plans, level of educational aspirations, and level of 

occupational aspirations. Secondly, this research ex- 

tends present analysis of marital plans to p|)pulations 

for which it is currently otherwise availabl|b. Whil^ 

most analyses are limited to Northern and tirban pppu- 

^]!'ations, this research deals with^a Southern, nbn-metro- 

politan, black-white population. \ * • 



Methodologically, the significance of this research 
\ i' 

is in the application of the new procedure, the Heise 
/ path analytical technique. Heretofore,^ this technique 
< has had limited usage. Conseqiiently , additional experi- 
^^ice and utiilfty with the technique has been gained by 
it in this research. ] j 

fhe third significant implication of this research 
wpuld cVicern applications, for future; research. rHere, ^ 
At, is dis\ernable that the disparities and inequ'alities 

most likely related 
to choices a>)Qilable concerning thietr educational, occu- 
pational, and Wital plans^ and th<5 manner in vjhich 
they r'esolvp such conflicts, Inforination fleading to 
the under standingX of these conf lictfe shoul'd be valuable 



^ experienced\by women in society are 



'^in the understancha^g of inequality 
veloping strategies Nfb^alleviating 



and possibly in de- 
it. 




4. ,0 



r \ 




Which might i\e valuably in thep.i?y; construction. 

The subsjtantive question oF the rqlationship^b*- 
. tweeri marital plans and momlity-linked attitudes fits 



\ 



into the rest ofi current sociological literature w 

has been associ^texi with the ^development of woment^^c- 

cupational-pBtitudes (Epstein, 1973; Qubbles , . 1973; . 

4v Havens, 1973; Mabthews and Tiedeinan, 196,4'; Papanek, 

■"<^973; Sewell, 1971; and Thomas , ' ,19 71) • These studies 

all reveal a significant rela.tionj^liip between marital 

plans 'apd mobility-linked attitildes>^' f emales. 

Sexual occupation '^dif f erentia^c^ t Epstein has 

theorized that Vin t^he 'exchange systein of. American^ 

" society, women's' s'(S^v«tatus . . .has typically cost them 

"^^'prestigious and renumeirative jobs^^caus^,.society did 

not evaluate (women) as beijig high in ei^ther capacit^Jr or 

potential" (19 71:912) • Furthermore, in her analysis of 

sexual occupational different'!^ ion, .she has^ suggested 

^ Tho^e (women) /who did sm:ceed had to be , 
- brigfhter, jnojfe talented and more special- f 
i'S^^^han White males- ir)' a': comparable* labor 
/pool , whom the' society^ ratiieed. higher, ^^hus, 
they paid mdre f or*^iaie;-sa'^^^^ 
they were permitted to Wquire-them at 'all* 
(1973:912) 

" OcQupations have become sex-^p^^jich that males feel 
com{Xlled*'to obtain mascu^line occupations to assert their 




% virilit ;^ 
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tust:_as_wQinerL^eeI cojo^lLepI^ accept.. 



r 



• ^ • . ' ■ ' ' • ^ ■ ^ .' 

. ; occupations cqnsidered "proper" for females in order to, 
prohect their f eminine-^ self ^image (Gubbles, 1973:21?). 
Consequently, marriage and motherhood are still the m^-r j 
' jor goals of' most women. These , decisions tend^ItfqHimit 

^ther goals., especially occupational ones. Traditional 
female occupations are .(domestic services, teaching ele- 
mentary and second&r^5^c)iools , clerical work, -nursing, 
retail aales, factory labor, needlework, and sotial work 
(Pichter, 1973: 206; ^ Pinchbeck, 1973:28; Waldeman, 1973? 
33). Finally, ."regardless of occupational field^they 
enter', women around, the country arid across racial lines 
tend to have the same distribution of work activities^ 
«on' the job itself"' (Pichter, ^ 1973:206). ^ 
V Female Occupational and educational attitudes . To- 

'^^ " ,.day women haye greater access to higher education than 

at a'ny previous tiroe^ in history, educatiori which will 
ideally aid their employment opportunities. The American 

V ' fem,al.6;\^" socialized primarily by another female, her 

' . - W ■ ■ . X , » ' 
^ mother., tends to reflect? traditional attitudes tgward 

- ' education and career. Furthermore, Sewell»s analysis 

(1971)' indicated that while "women make better gra|^.. 

ip hi^h.-schoQl than do their male cohorts, they arg 

stiai seriously disadvantaged relative to merTln levels 

of teachers ♦ and pgronts* encouragement and in their' own 
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levels of educational aspirations" (1971:800),. Ho has 

further stated th<at women, have lower chances to obtain' 

additional schooling, college attendance or graduation, 

or of attending graduate or professional schools than ^o 

males. (1971:796): He hypothesizes \the major sources, of 

.these lower attainment rates of women are to be found in 

the period immediately following high scAiool completion 

because "the effects of ^socialization in the famiJLy and 

in the school are easily manifest in" women's levels of 

school perf *niance, of significant other's influence, and 

of aspiratiotnd^ (1971:796). Sewell e^oncludes that 

a narrow sex-role training' that/ stresses house- 
hold and^ family roles for women over educational 
and .occupational opportunities — and which ;be- 
'V " 'comes most salient wheh youn^ women fot the 

'first time face "the realities of ' discrimination 
in'higl\x^r education and the job market — • plays 
a major part i,n depr'essing the women's post- 
secondary educational attainment^,. (1971:804) 

Thofe has hypothesized that among white f emales_^"th^ 

girls appear to have internalized .the achievement ori'^n- 

€ation which so. conspicuously characterizes American ..^ 

society.. ..vjithout abandoning the normative prescription 

that females, marry,- have. children, artd devote themselves 

' to the mother' rolfe" (1971:24).» She has indicatedv that 

Vhite-f emales. may not. utilize their education to obtain 

an' occupation; .instead, white females tend. to use tHjeir 

education to obt^ain ar.hugband during college' years, and 



0 

th,ereaf'ter follow the traditional female roles of wife 
and indther. Papanek has theorxze^ci^at a woman may ac-. 
complish vicarious achievement "through the husband's 
job' in a special combination- of rbles wh,ich (she calls) 
the •two-person single career'" (i971:822). Female 
participation in such a career may deter\he wife from' 
pursuit of a full-fledged career for herself. In fact, 
she may be discouraged .from a career by both her husband 
and his enpla^cgr^^^ that ^ her partici^i^ion in' 

a career would fiurt* her husband socially. > - In#<:onbrast 
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to patterns of white females, black females .expect' to 
utilize their education prof ess ionally (Epstein, ISTS"), 
Female marital plans . Matthews| and Tiedeman have 
hypothesized that the developmental '^ffect of attitudes 
toward a career and marriage upon life styles occur as a 
person agr^s (1964:375). These marita^l plans of an in- 
dividual aro be^. -^tfeasured by directly ai>kinq tho indi- 
vidual a1? what age she intends to marii^ (Bayer, 1969a: 

558). • ' \ , 0 

• The level of fema^Le .nonmarriage in a given status 
category increases with income. JHavens asserts that tha 
occupational status of working women, can be analyzed as 
a variable affecting differential levels of marriage for 
womert, if .the econbmio rewards ' associated" with a. given 
occupatidn are viewed as elements of status (19^73: 9 77). 



Haven's explanation' of this^ phenomenon hypothesizes that 
"the higher the economic achievement of females, the less 
•their desire to accept. the confining traditional familial 
sex role" (1973:980).' Furthermore, Carter has theorized ' 
„ that the marital status of a woman has a negative effect 
upon^her occupational status (1972:2). She suggests 
that non-married women^ are, more likely than married women ^ 
to have occupatioiis ranking highly 'in occupational 
status. .Conversely, married men have higher occupational 
statuses .than non-married men .(Carter, 19 72; 2-3). 

Disparity of women's attitudes . Matthews and" 
Tiedeman' have discussed four disparities of women's atti- 
- tudes toward marriage, education, and occupation (1964: 
. 385-383). First of all, the female's perception of male 
' attitudes^owa-rd*-her intelligence may cause the marriage- 
' ■ minded female not to pursile her desired career,' or to 
foresakfe it *fo#~the BeciSrity of marriage. A secoRS%is- 
parity occur's iri the traditional attitudes that women aire 
• qualified only^to homemakers, while men should hold, 
the dominant pdsition qf breadwinner in the", family. A 
■ third disparity rarises in the "conflict between acceptance 
' of the rqle of 'W if e 'and mother and acceptance of a femi- 
• nine career" . (1964: 382) . * Fourth, "women'is attitudes toward 
desired age 'at marriage- conflicts with th.e putpose and ' 



desire of college education. 

' . . Theoretical Aspects 



•5^ 
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While sociologists have been interested in the area 
of social mobility, education, and occupations for many 
years, a relatively small 'proportion of the literature 
focused upon women. Consequently, it is necessary, to 
delineate the nature of past theory, including that per- 
taining to males, in ^order ' to unjierstand the* degree of --> 
limitations involved in studies of occupational* choices 
of women. ■ • \ « 

Occupational Choice - * . 

There are two basic approaches to the study of oc- 
cupational choice: the adventitious and the develop- 
mental. * . 

^\ 

The adventitious approach is charactei^i^<l.i)y - 
a kind of choice factor in which the 'Tndi^ipiual 
more or less ''lucks into" an occupation without -J^- 
any real rational thought about it. In con- ^ 
trast t6 this, the developmental approach is 
analogous to the maturation process. (Palk and 
J2os.by, 19 74;!) 

In 1951, Ginzberg theorized three stages in the develop- 

ment of occupational choice, the fantasy stage, the 

tentative stage^, and the realistic stage. Ginzberg as- 

s.umed that an ' individual will consider many possible 



cfccupational choices over the years; therefore, occupa- 
t£on|il choice and eventual^-attainment may be considered 
a process which begirts in childhood and continues into^ 
adulthood, "Occupational attainment is ..thus a product 
of prior influences a^'well as current circumstances, . 
The importance of dif f erent ial^^cialization of roles 
is contained within this framework" (|alk and Cosby, 
19 74: 21-, 

The general approach of studies on the development 
of occupational choice may be briefly summarized* First 
of all, •occupational choice may be viewed as a"* process 
and tlierefore be treated in a developmental framework* 
The choice process begins early in the development of a 
child, continuing' into a^plthood. Theref ore, foccupation- 
al choice must be viewed as a product of both prior and. 
present influences '(Ginzberg, 1951). Secondly, the im- 
portance of differential socialization in^ the formation 
of the' occupatibpal role of the child is, stressed. The 
manner in whifch.the child, is socialized in the family 
will primarily determine that individuates Idea of ac- 
ceptalDle occupational, goals and roles. SocializatpLon % 
is effected in schools, peer groups, among family mem- 
bers, and in worJc. Also, various stages in the process 
of occupational choice may be distinguished such that 
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become more 



the "quality of the choice varies according to the stage ^ 
of the development" (Cos^y^ and Legere, 19 71:12)^ Ginzberg 
has discussed the pre-aa^>3^scent fantasy stage, the ten- 
tative stage of adolescence, and early adulthood (Ginzerg, 
1951). As the child moves from stage to stag 

choice process, his occupational choices will 

I 

focussed, frequently the range of acceptable j occupations ' 
narrows, and the individual's personal committment to a 
particular occupational goal- may increase, \ 

Different ty'pes of choice can be deline^kted at 
various phases in the choice process, 'At least two di- 
mensions of choice can be distinguished although there is 
a consider^le lack of agreement on app^rop riate termin- 

all, there are , 
occupational aspirations which indicate an individual's 
wishes or desires concerning his life's worj:. Secondly, ' 
there are occupational .expectations which iij^Jicate the 
individual's* expectation or anticipation of entrance into- 
a given career for his life's wdrk (Kuvlesky and Bealer, 

• • ""^ . ■ I . . ■ 

1966). ... • } 

' • 1 
During the- pre-adolescent years, a chi[Ld selects 

occupations which are perceived as being plbasiirable. 

These choices are usually variable, high in| status, and 

unrealistic in terms of 'actual career attainment later; 



ology and conceptual differences. First of 
blofial 
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In addition, the career choices made during' this~lJ^eriod . 

are "goal centered"; they show little or^ po conGrem\for 

the means required to acquire a given occupation 

(Ginzberg, 1951.). During adolescent years, career Choices 

beconie more tentative. Both the type and range of , aspired 

and expected occupations are greatly delineated. 'Dpring 

this period, the individual becomes concerned with the^ 

means essential to the obtention of specific occupational 

-J *^ • 

qoals. " As the individual .considers necessary means of 

obtaining occupational Choices , obstacles are perceived 

vjhich may limit or obstruct the earlier' "goal-centered" . 

choices. If the individual believes the obstacles are 

severe, occupational choices will^be lowered. Also, "the 

severity of blockage should vary according to actual ocir 

cupatiorial disparity in the' social situation" (Cosby and 

Legere, 19'71:13). 

One group of potential limitations is referred to as 
structural disparities. These are possible blocks of 
which the .student mustHbecbme aware of the disparity and 
view it as limiting hi.o occupnLIonal chancr*r>. 

The^developmental approach suffers from at least two 
serious deficiencies. B^irst of all,- this approach was ^ 
originally constructed in reference to the development 
of male's occupational choice.^ ' Ginzberg applied it later 
to females^ giving the impre^ssion that this application 
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was an afterthought (1966). Consequently, the^ process 
has" been inadequately explicated for the feminine aspepts 
C0 occupational choice* Secondly, Ginzberg's develop- 
mental framework, possesses an underlying construct of 
increasing realism of choice-; unfortunately, howeve-r, ^ 

construct i$ both conceptually^ and operationally * / 



this 



dif^f^cult to apply. 

Theories of 'Women's Occupational Choices 



bee 



Since theories of occupational choice! have typically 
oriented tqward male development, it should prove 



usjefuO. to review some conceptualisations concerning the 
speciau problems of women* Howe?i^r,^ these conceptualiza- 
tions are at a d;iffere]it level of sophistication than ' 
are the general .theories of occupational attainment deal- 
ing [with the occupational choices of'males, . . 

^s previously^ discussed, Matthews and Tiedeman (1964) 
have suggested four- conflicts that a woman maiy' experience: 
in her developrqfent that are not generally charactjeristic 
of malesl It may be inferred ^rom the Matthews and 
Ti,edeman ihypothesis that a woman is socialized such that 
she ♦will develop conflicting attitudes of success,: fi^he 
'success 6f the traditional wife-mother role ,verdus* the 
occupatibnal-educational role. According to Palk and 
Cosby, b^o n^^solution 6f this conflict is viewed as a 



in the analysis of the career decisions of 

Geo^gej^Psathas (1^68ll has provided an outstanding^ 
theoretical perspective on occupajbipnal choice of women/ 
Psathas acknowledges the^ ?.mportance of a developmental 
perspective which 'considers. l?oth the various * stages of ^ 
development and the dynamics within each stage; For 
Psathas, pr.imary importance is placed upon the relation- 
ship between occuc/ational roles and sex roles since these 

7 * * 

are relevant within the developmental framework of ,his 

theoretical perspective. However, Psathas does no^t 

actually delineate a theory of women's occupational 

/ • ' \ ' ' [ ' . « . * 

choices r instead, he suggests -"certain "variat)les w hich 



effect -the occupational choice process ^or women. These 

variables include the marital plaAs of sioraeo, fertility 

aspirations, family financial situation, ^resencg of S 
• - • i \ \ft ' ■ { 

brothers who may gain deferential, financial support for 

college education, paren.tal socio-economic st'atus , and 

the desire of'V^woman for a working career versus the , 

tradil'ional rolo of wiCo and niolju^r. « \ • • 

- ■ » • 

Not only do females have the special^ problems of 
ati:itude conflicts and iDccupatiorial se:ic-typing, there is 
also empirical evidence to i|^icate that women recejjve/ ^ 
less encouragement from others' to attatn higher levels of 
education X Se well ,^1971) In Sewell ' s^ research on status 
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attainment, the influence of sigriifigarrt others has -been 
found to be an important factor intervening in the-, 
transmission of parental status to their children. 

furthermore, it jtiay be expected that many of the be- 
haviors of young womin may also provide difficulties in 
attainment' not exper/ienced by males. Other than the ob- 
vious economic dif f icul^e'ies of early marriage and child . 

s 

bearing,' it could- also be suggested that the husband's 
encouragement not to work may have a negative influence 
on the wife's attainment. As was, previously mentioned, 
Papanek (1970) hypothesizes that a wife may be' dis- 
couraged from a career by both her husband and hi-s. em- 
ployer who, feel that her p^articipation in^ a career would 
harm her husband both professionally -and socially. 

In summary,' it would^appear that ^he general theories 
of development and attainment have proven deficient as 
models for understanding women's occupational, education-; 
al, and marital plans. These theories manifest a strong 
• male bias and t4nd to. ignore problems which are peculiar 

to\?omen. Four bas^c "axioms can be detailed that arfe 
' sexually unique to females and generally" result in a 
disparity in the development process. First, -at the 
earliest stage "tn development, a female is socialized 
pr?.?n.arily by another female.. -This female is usually her 
mother; who generally maintains traditional views of what 



/'^constitutes appropri 




^ AT 



ational and occupationa 
^oals. SecLQndly, American society tends i^o sex-t 
cupa|:ions sjacrfr^at pressiires exist f orMVomen to express 




femininity through th^ .choice of certain occupations which 
are .restricted 'in range and status, unlike the wide i;ange 
of Career positions available to males. ^ Third, during 
adolescence the young woman experiences serious attitudi- 
nal conflict betwe,en notions of success .^defined in -terms 
of ""educational and occupational goals versus marriage and 
motherhood, and fourth, influence from others including ^ " 
parenfs7 teachers,, peers, jhusbands, ^pd thp husband ^%mf^ 
ploye^ tend , to .encourage women to accept t|ie' ^^arrlage- 
motherhood roles- and to sacrifice fiirther e<|ucational and ; 
occupational goals. ; 
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CHAPTER III 



X: 



METHODOLOGY 



■A Source and 0afca Collection Procedures 



The data for analysis were ^^^tfained 'from a three- 
wave, six year panel study oi Southern youth^^i:h non- 
metropolitan origins. This s^dy (3-81)"^ includes* com- 
parable data on individuals int^vie'wed at'^three differ 
"^ent time^ from the States of AlaTDamay Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi/^outh Carolina, and Texas, VJave 

l/data were originally c^ol leered- in 196.6.-1967 
/ . • ' ' ^ ' ^ 

subjects; were high school sophomores.,/ Walv^, II data 

were collected two years tlater- ^wh'ln |:be ma^.ority of the 

youth in th^panel were in their senior Xeap^ in high ^ 



when th^ | 



school. Additional inform^ion was colle'cted'^'in.- Wav!^ 



III during the summer and fall of %^7'2'^;when 
subjects were four years b^ond^i!rl|ear:--j^xpected date Qf 
high school .graduatio/i^^i^S^^resultin^ panel. c6nsisted 
of a total of 1,228 respondents * q^ith a subseji'bf 528 ^ 
females. In this analysis, only smgi^e" females are 



-^y ' A project of the USDA (CSRS), entitled "De.velop- 
./ ment of Human Resource Potentials of Rural Youth in the 
South- and Their Patterns of Mobi^lity." ( . 
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utilized..' 

Two subsets of the three-wave, six year data set 
design are unavailable. Wave I data was not collected 
in Louisiana and Wave II data , was not obtained ' in 
Mj.5sissippi.* Thorof ore, th^ data subsets from those two 
states have been deleted from the prosont study. Con- 
sequents, the subsets of si^nglf females from Texas,/ 
Alabama, ^uth Carolina and Gqcrgia are 84 blacks ^and/ 
63 whites.^ ^ * . 'I 

The major method of data collection for the'Wave I 
interviews was group-administered interviews these 
questionnaires were administered to purposely selected 
non-metropolitan schools,^ and possessed high proportions 
"of Blaclfs and '1-ow- income families. Wave II data was 
lilcev;i3e^ collected through the administration of ques- 
tionnaires 'to groups of students. Wave III information 



' ,-1 

^Since'the concept 6f marital plans implies a fiature 
occurrence, it seemed implausible to include married 
women. After all, i^ is poor logic to assume that an 
individual's achievement reflect^c his idealized goals (in 
this case, marital plans). * 

^Of th^ origina.1 528 females in the panel 172 were 
f-rom Louisiana, 172 from Mississippi, and 156 were mar-^ 
ried. Thus, the 'reduced panel size for this study was • 
147 females, with 63 whites and 84- blacky; - ; 

"^Non-metropolitan i^ used to to communities 

with less than 100,000 population. * " ' \ " 
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was primarily obtained from a" stratif fed saipple of the 

■■• ■ ' 5 ■• ' >. " 

respondents by personal interview.; however, mailed 

^ questionnaires, atidjbelephoije interviews were used to 



•( ^ recontact a .pbrtion^ of the panel; Pane^ attrition ap~ 

peared^to be ass^'ciated" with .high school drop-outs and 7 
migration at Wave II (the data collection which oc-' 
.curred d\^ing the estimated genior year of highs school), 
and due to out-of-state migration and military service 
♦ ' "ir^ Wave* I^II (the post-high school period). * , ^ 

. ' . Indixratqrs of Measurement ;^ ^L/- 



A coitunon set of*questtpa| were utilized in the' f 
various interviews m each of thC>waves and across ^ r 
states." .This repeated measurement' of ^variables rocfi^ed:! 
on. the youth »s orientation toward such critical life 



0 



» areas as occupational plans , educatipnal plans, res-i-. /V < 

^ dential attitudes^ and marital ^lans. ^Thus, the study.- 
; has the potential f dr the analysis of the stability and 



i;;- ;V * . . ^The* sample was stratified 50:50 b^ i^ace and 60:40; 
f^.. ' - by sex (See Carolyn *Deio5^^S~TSIl\ite, 19 74^ fdrthcomii:>g) 

• ' i . There is no statiBtica!K:i^iden/ce to. support this 

'* assert ion^: it^iappears tplpe su&j-eCtive opinion of the 

;:v • . 'interviewers ^( See CaroiYn lore? White, 1974, forth- 

. ' / ' coming) . 
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mutual dependence, over time/-'Of -.'thes^ variables. 

6f primary int^r^st were the repeated -.measurements 
of women's octupatiortal aspirations and expect ai;4;Qns, 
educationaj. aspirations aftd expectations, arid marital 
^plans. Measures of these yariabl<=*s were obtained , at 
each of the'^three' waves. To determine the women's oc- ^ 
cupational aspirations, the respondents wgre ask^d. "If « 
y6u*were completely free to choo^^ any job^, what woul^d^s;^ 
you desirl^^^ most as a lifetime' job?" The open-ended Ve---. 
sponses wer^ coded and evaluated by the *Blau-Duncan,.SEl ^ 
Scale, Women occupational expecta^tions were determined 
by the^^questiorl^^iSoxQet'imes -we^ are nojb always able to do 
what we* want most. What kind of job, do you really ex-* 
pecit' toj^have most of your lif if^?" Answers were coded and 
evaij^ji^t^d as they werf^ for occupational atspiratidns. 
•Howfe"v^^, f'he major operationaiization of an occupational 
at|;#:ude to ^fe^utilized for evaluative purposes in this 
'^he3is..wiLl be the. Level "^f Oc^cupational Aspirations 
(LPA)', -a variable which consists of .the meai>J of . the 



s<|(^es 6f occupational aspirations and expectaMons; 
Th^ vaifiable LeVei'of Occupational Aspiration^ appj^oxj^- 
m^ifes^' Aaller and- Miller' s, LO;^^ as discussed iJn the book, 



The -Southern Youth Study was not designed for? this 
particular research; howe\/er., it is amenabje to su<!:h' a 
test, / . ' . V , • ' • * ' 



I: 
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The Occupational Aspiration Scale ( 19 7^ ) .* ThQ 'f cDr mu 1 a 
for this operational izatioh m^y be written as. follow,^ r 

• Blau-Duncan store of , • Blau-Duncan score of 
LOA = occupational^^aspirations occut)ational expectations 

.2 



To determine educational aspirations, each respondent 

was asked, ^^If you could have as much education as yoa^ 

desire^d, which would you do?" This question was fol- 

lowed by the following series of structured responses: 

1. Quit school right now. . — ^ 

, 2. Complete, high school, ' , ' / . 

3. Gbmplete'^a business, commercial, electronics, ) 
or some other technipal program af ter^if inish- 

< -ing. high school. ^ " . - 

4. GracSuate from a junipr college (2 years,), 

5. Graduate from ,a college or university. 

^^^^ 6.. Complete additional i^tudies after graduating • 
from a "tsoliege or university. * ^ 

The subjects were then asked, "What do you really expect 

^ . » * J 

to do»*about your education?" The answers to this ques- 

ft ' ^ 

sLon were/^tructur^ like those for the qctestion con^^-l^^ 

cerning. educational * aspirations . This oj^eratxonaliza- 

tlon of the variable, educational expectations,, is coii- 

sistent both with Bayer »s measurement and- with the con- 

ceptual dis^tinctioh between aspirations^. and expectations 

developed by Kuvlesky'.and Bealer (1966) . Here again, 

however, theljiajor operaticnali^tion of educatiQhal;,at-i 

titudes in the Level of Educational Aspirations. ! .(LEA). 



This newl-Y created variable is the mean measurement' of 
th^ composite educational aspirations^^nd expectations, 
and may be fo^rwlized as: t 

_ educational aspirations ed\K:ational expectations 

^ ^ 

Finally., women »s marital plan^ we^e defined as the re- 
sprfhdents' orientation toward a definite age at marriage 
and was operationalized as the actual age response to 
the question, ,."At what age would you like to get mar- 
ried?" This measurement was also largely in agreement 
with the pi^ocedures iased^,J>y Bayer (1969a, 1969b), 

Development of the Model 

As should be recalled, the objective of, this re- 
search was to investigate and specify the form and de- 
gree of the relationship between marital plans and mo- 
bi^i^ty-linJced attitud^fes. ^ was felt that the ut^iza- 
tion of multi-wave, repealed measurement data with path 
analytic procedures would provide superior information 
to certain critical issues of. form* * More specifically, 
repeated measurement (longitudinal) panel data in com- 
parison to cross-sectional surveys in the analysis of 
questions of directionality, stability and mutual de- 
pendence.. [ 

The basic modeling technique applied was the path^ 



analytic method developed by Heise (1970), The He is e 

path-^anel technique was developed to deal with the 

problems? of stability and cros^s-lagged effects* in two-^., 

* ■ — . 
wave, two-v^iable designs. The method^is an -exten^ioti 

o£J:he cross-lagged^ correlafeion-^chnique (Pelz and 



Andrews, 1964) and has been evaluated wi-th simulated 

' r 

(^ata (Pelz and L^.w, 1970). Empirical applicat^ions of 
tifiis technique* can be found in papers by Falk and 
Cosby ^974) aftd Cosby and Ohlendorf (1973). 

Fpl lowing the Heise approach, our model treats the 
same variable observed at different waves\,^ hypotheti- 
cally different variables (this general appro&cir-ds 
graphically' Represented in Figxire 4, p. 9)"^ The x-odd 
variables (X^, X^, X^) refer to marital plans, and the 
x-even variables (X2, X^, ^g) to educational expecta- 
tions. Using this arrangement, the three-wave, two- 
variable ^nodels. resulted in a model with four hypotheti- 
^cai variables* It was obvious and theoretically desir- 
able that- all possible paths; in this raod^l could not be 
cortptir^ (See Heise, 1969j and Heise, 1970). Fortunate- 

ly, however, the introduction of a set of assunptions, 
. . 

disctissed in "^ome detail iy Heise, which are isomorphic 

^ ^_ • 

Vfith the notion of catisation in time-ordered date, al- . 
lowed a theoretically agreeable solution. ^ F^rs*^ tjie 
assumption of temporal .assymetry of effects 'was ma<^e so 



that later. states of a variable could not influence 
earlier states. Thus, it was assumed that educational 
expectation levels in Wave. II did not affect levels of 
the variables in Wave I. The application of this as- 
sximption eliminated the following twelve paths: 



^^■^^l,2,3,t' V ^1,2,3,45. ^4 ^1,2^ ^3 

^1 ' 



Second, it Vas assumed . that effects did not occur in- 
stantaneously but instead after some finite period of 



- f 



tixj^ Consequently, it was assi;^med that macital plans 
and educational expectations measured in the satye wave* 
did not affect each other but instead that effects were 
cross-lagged across waves. The generalization of, this . 
assumption resulted in fehe deletion of six additional 
paths (X^ ^Xg; X^^ ^i;.^3^ ^4? ^4"^ ^3? ^5"^ \\ 

The paths in this three-wave," two-variable^ model • 

CRiqure "4, p. 9) lead* to two .types of interpretation. 

Pirs^^r'Dne^^set of paths are interpreted as* estimates of* 

the* c|>nsiste>v^y or' stability of each type variable be- 

' twe^nf waves, for example, paths from x-odd to x-odd 

'^\^ri-ablea for jPigi^e 5 are estimates of the consistency- 

• or stability of,' marital plans » and paths f rpm .x-even to 

x-even variables are estimates of the consistency or 

\^ A. • . 

-^ristability of the level of educational aspirations.. . 
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Second, the paths from X'-odd to x-even variables and • 
x-even to x-odd variable^ are interpreted as estimates 
,of the cross -lagged effects • Thus, the paths in the 
model from marital planls^to educational expectations 
*(x-odT3 to x-even) and from the level of educational 
aspirations te marifeal -plahs (x-eyen to x-odd) are esti- 
mates of various cross-lagged^ effects between ^he vari- - 
ables. These interpretations of estimates agree with ^ 
the Heise model ^(1970) and with the earlier work on/ 
cross-lagged correlations by PeTz and Andrews (1964 )• 
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CHAPTER IV • 
ANALYSIS OP DATA 



'k. 



■ • The analysis of -data has been prepar'^d in two major ■ ^ 
sections. The first of these 'involves a series of se-r- • , 
lected t^ivarial^e analysis of relationships between the 
key variables orV marital plans, occupational attitucfes* 
and educational aptitudes of * females Th^ intent of 



V 



this .section is primarily descriptive injfhhat ^,imple bi-- - 
^variate ^relationships ar^ presented in tgtbular form with- 



out statistical llfSts ^f 



s i'gnif icance • ' This description 



\ foc^sses on the stability of attitudes^ over time and th^ 



•relationship between attitudes over time- by racial grdu] 
ings. The purpose of th^is sectio.n is to provide f amili-x 
iarity with the data prior*^ to the utilization of more 
involved and complex multivariate analysis. Also, the 
contingency tables allow'fox^a presentation of the data 
in a form comparable to^ most^xtant research on the 
**pi^oblefn;^ ; ' ^- 

The second major secbion^ H^^x"^^^ report involves the 



v. 
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Howe^J^er, a note- of AcautionV should be introduced* 
Cell sizes are often of \Aery smaM magnitude, with many 
cells being -less than ten\ in number. Thesa small cell 
sizes are reported for des'criptivA purposes , and inter- 
pretation of computed^^frerdentag^s ^houla ODe made with 
the 3atne c^yi/sxze, ia mind. 




application of multivariate proceduro^;, wiUli izosts oP 
signif i/bance, to the problems of stability and, mutual 
dependency between attitudes, E^th analytic techniques 
in the form of Heise's cross-lag, models are apt^li^d al- 
ter^nate ly , to: ^ ( 1) ' mar ita! p lahs* and level ; of ' ocfcupa- 
tiona];> aspiratipns and* (2.) marital plans and level Of ^ 
educational aspiration, 

Bivariate Analysis Utilizing Contingency Tables 
of the Relationship Between Each Additional 
, , ' . ' Measure 



Stability of IVIarital Plans . 



p Black Women , An. examination of Table l>indicates 
that there was a considerable degree of stability in - 
black women's marital jilans. between the sophoniore and ^ 
senior interviews, A slight ^majprity of thes?'* women . 
tended to* report the same planned age at marriage at 
both W^ve'I and Wave II, For example', 6 3% of *the black 
women who 'had planned to' marry jirat^n age of 20 or' 
earlier in 1966' reported, /S^imilar early planned marital 
' ages in 1968, Also/'S'W' of^ thosfe wha j^a^ned tp. marry 
,'between 21 and 23 yeaps of age in Wavfe I reptDrted litee-^ 

' ' ' • ." • ^ ' • 

wisfe in Wave. II, arid 47% of those who p.lannerf to marry 

/ ; . / ' ' - ' ^ • ■ 

at 24^ears of age or later .in Wave ,^^lpdj^ated similar 
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plans in Wave II. f 

In addition to the previously menticSied pattern of 
stjability, fchere was a tendency f.or woni^ to plan older 
.ages at marriage. For example, the^majority {62%) of 
those who planned to marry between the ages of 21 and 23 - 



in the senior' interviews had raised the.ir planned' age at 
marr^iage tb 24 years of>age or older; by ^ Wave III, ^ This 
second pattern is partially an artifact of the nature of 
the panel. It should be recalled that the transition J 
between ^Wave IT and Wave III was occurring', the^'respon- 
dents are moving into or are past the acjle categories |, 
-speqified earlierf as the planned age at fmarriage; T*ris 
would' partially explain the shift to older planned a'^es 
at marriage. *L 

- White Women , For white y;omen,' a noticeably different 
pattern was observed in the chang^s^ of marital plans be- 
tween the high school— ^pljomore and. senior interviews 
(see Table 1, p, 40). First, there was a strong ' tendency 
at both interview **periods for white women to select the ^ \ 
middle category of 21 to 23 years of a^e. Fufcthermore,^ 



in 



the transition from sophomore to senior marital a*$s , 



there appears to be some clumping "behavior. That , 
there was a tendency for those -who had planned to mar-ry*^ 

s 

relatively^ early or relatively late 'to shift: to the mid- 
i^le categc>ry of 2U', 'tQ,23, , > • 

/ • » " . / ■ ' ^ ■ 
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Stability of Level of Occupationar AspiraiTfbhs , . 



rV 



V ^ Black Womeh , For purposes of |raburar analysis, 

Duncan SEI scores for level of occupational aspirations 
were categorized as low (0 to 25), low-me,dium' 26-50 ) , 
high-meciiura (51,-75), and high (76-100). ^There was' a ^ 
noticeable, .tendency to report LOA's" in the' high-medium ^ 
occupational "^range at both the gophompre and?^senior con- 
tacts (See Table 2)» The main divergence from this pat- 
tern was that 40% of the respondents |;ho had indicated 
. low levels of occupational aspiratioiqs in 1966 likewise 
indicated low LOA^s in 1968. Purbhermdre , the highest 
-stability category Was among thoise who,^consist^ntly re- 
ported high-medlumJresponse« at both wa^(es. Also, it^can^ 
be observed that there was a tendency for those respond- r 
ents who either scored in the low or high. occupational , 
pategories to maintain those levjels-." An' examination of r 
Table 2 reveals that of those black- women who had low ^ 
LOA»s vn 1966, none had high LOA's in\.1968. Similarly, 
none of the women having high LOA»s in^4?68 expres-sed : 
either lo.w.or low-medium choices in 1968. "-t^ 

Of those women who gave the. same responses ifi bo€l^ 
1968 °and 197?,, 48% aspired to low-medium range occupations 
at both- times, and 58% aspired to occupations in the 
high-medium range at both ti^mes/ Divergencies occurted 
' ^ /r /^J ' ' ' ' ^"'^ ' ''"^"/^ ^ 
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at eitl^er eictreme and tended> to shift ^toward the middle 
^. ranges. Thus, §3% of / the respondents who had very low ^ 

V " ' . ^ ' ' , ' \ 

1968 ^^s cores had raised their LOAts by 1972 to the low- 
medium range. ^Bikewise, 50% of .the respondents who had 
tiigh LOA»s in leG^S had lowered thei'r LOA» s ,^lightly by 
1972 (lowered to the high-medium range of 51 to 75 J, 

White womenl The itiajority of single white women 

I ~ / ' ' ' • ' ' 

tended to maintain their levels of occupational a'spifa- ' 

tibns between the 1966' sophomoreyana^^.68*.denib,r inter- 

. views. ..This, alSo, is shown in Table 2 (p. 43T,''T^or ^ 

example, 58% of -the women aspired to lov^-medium range 

• * • , * : ^ ' ^ ' ^ . " ^ ^ ^ . ' ; ' 

.I/OA»s both in>'l966 .and 1968, 70% aspired to high-medium* 
'''LOA»ig .at botht contacts , and 57% aspired to high LOA»s at 
the sophomore and the. senior waves. The primary diver-^ 
gence from this pattern existed among those subjects who 
.h^d originally! aspired to low LOA»s and had raised their 
LQA»s to thiS loW-medium range LOA category; in fact, 50% 

of the respondents had raised their LOAts during .that. 

, • ■ , ' . ■ ' . - - ' ' '• - 

" period.^ 



aBetw^en 1968 and 1972, Occupational aspirations, 
tended. to level off at the ^high-medium LOA range. Thus ^ 
50% of' thosG 'respondents- indicating. LOA»s in the low- 
medium catoqory in '196-8 r^^isod their toA»s to ^^M^gh-," 
medxum ranyo by 4972,'- 74% pf tho women who\had chosen^^ 
high-mfSium l!OA«s in 1968 again indicated high-medium 



'range ^ choices ih> 1972, and 83% of the women who had^ a^- ' 
pired to high rahge LOA«s in 1968 lowered their choices to 
the ,upper-ini--diae#tQA category bYi,49 72.~ The main diver- 
qence, oocurjEse^llwh'en low range LQA»s were cbnsistently. se- ' 
lected 'at.Bb^th WVe 11 and Wave III by 50% of the re- 
spondents., * . V. » *^ 

^ 0 

stability of Level- of Educational Aspirations . - 

* ■ -i" ^ ' 

Black Women . For purposes of tabular -analysis , LEA 

scores were^ categorize as high school^ completion^ or less 

(0*0 to 2^.0), completion of technical schooling' or junior 

college (2.1 to 4.0), and ^college '^completion* with or with- 

« *^ * ' , . ^ 

out additional graduate studies (4.:1 to 6.0.). The niajprl- 

' ty- of black women tended to maintain their LEA'»g between 

1966 ^and 1968 (See Tab.le 3). Of those, womeii-aspd|ring to 

the low leVel of educational aspirations, in 1966, 5D% , , 

maintaihed those aspirations for only high'^chool comple- 

tion or less educatxbn in 1968. Likewise,, 57% of *those 

.respondents aspiring to the conplefeloh of techn.i'cal^ 

schooling or juMor college in 1966r maintained their 

tEA»s between sophpmor^e and senior waves , and 73*2% o f ^ ^ 



. THowever, 5.6%. also ,sh if ted their JLEA upward to the . 
middle range, ^ supporting^ the pattern established by 
/blcscks during J:he"^,Wave'*II-to-:Wave^^^^ foj!" 
'white females', at ' all periods^ / ^ ' 
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the black women aspiring to graduation from a college or 
university and possibly graduate studies maintained their 
^--hlglr LEA'» s between those periods* 

Between' 1968 and 1972, this p^^^ep^Wa^CS^j&ne rally 
maintained. The 1968 L£A»s for theVrfempletion of tech- 
^nical schooling on' junior college were maintained by 51% 
♦ of the respondents in 1972,. and the 1968 LEA responses in 
the college graduate or higher level were maintained over 
.time by 7S% of the respondents.' The main divergence from 
this pattern found between Wave II and Wave III is the 
change from low 1968 educational aspirations for high 
« school completion or less to* aspirafeion^ for graduation 
from technical schooling or junior college in 1972 by 86% 
of the irespondents . ; , 

White Vjombn , The pattern for white women was identi- 
^ cal to the 1968 to 1972 pattern ror black women (See 
Table 3, p. 46)^ Once again, between 1966 and 196& the 
women maintained their aspiratijons for .graduation from ^ 
technifcal school, juniol: college, a college or university,- 
or post-graduate studie's. Low 1966 LEA»s ihdi'cating a 
desire for- high school gradjaation or less raised to a del 
. sire fojT graduation from technical schooling or junior 
college by 1968. Thus,. i56% of the white ,women maintained 
their sophomore LEA for graduation frpm a technical school 
or junior college into their senior year, and 86% 
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t * 

maintains^ LEA^s ,for graduation from a college or univer- 
sity or more schooling over time* T\ie main di^Tergence 
shown occurred when sophonis^e LEIA's for high school grad- 
uation -or less shifted upwaravto graduation frc^ techni- 
cal schooling or a jurtior college for 88% of the respond- 
ents • 

Between 1968- and 1972, ti^is pattern was again re- 
peated. Levels of educational aspirations , of high school 
education or less schooling for 1968 shifted upward to 
graduation from a technical school or junior college in 
1972 for 75% of the respondents ♦ Finally, 52% of the 
women asoiring to graduation from technical schooling or 
junior college in 1968 maintained their LEA»s in 1972, 
and L£a»s for" college graduation or more school were over 
whelmin^l(^^aintained for 93% of the women between 1968 
and 1972. . ' "f'jj 

The Relationship Bet-ween Marital Plans and Level pf Occu- 
patlonal Aspirations > . , ' ^ 1^ • 



Blaclc Wofngn > Between the sophomore 'and senior years 
black single women maintained levels of occupational as-*- 
Dirations in the high-medii5Ai^ range regardless of planned, 
ag^ at marriage (See Table 4)*, Between 1966 and' 1968, 
42% of the women desiring to marry • tietween' the ages of^^ t 
18 and 20 desired high -medium range LO^»s. those \ 
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women planning to marry between the ages of 21 and 23 in • 
1966, 50% desired Viigh-medium LEA's; likewise, of those 
planning to'^tnarry ^ age 24 or later, 61% aspired to. hi^h- 
medium LEA's for these/periods. 

This pattern ^repeated between Vfeve II and Vfave 
111. .Here, 39% of the respondents planning to marry be- 
tween ^he ages of island. 20 aspired to high-medium LEA«s, 

J. 

as did 56% of the women planning to ma^ry between 21 and 
'23, and 52% of the women planning to marry ^t age 24 or 
older. " . ^ 

White women. Botwoen '1966 and 1968 the white single 
women revealed a pattern quite similar to that of ttie 
black women (See Table 4, p. 49). Of the women desiring ^ 
early marriages between the ages of 18 and 20^ 43% as- 
pired to occupations at the high-medium level,; further- 
more, 58% of those wom'en planning to marry between^-^^^^e 

r 

ages of* 21 and 23 aspired to^ high-medium* LEA« s • Th^ main 
divergence from the patternfor black females is that 50% 
of the white women planning to nnarry at age 24 or older 
..indicated aspirations in the high 'occupational range. 
This may indicate that white women aspiring to higher, 
LOA»s place a lower-priority upon early marriage. 

Between 1968 and 1972, the white vwmen again repeated 
the pattern for black women.^ Regardless of planned age 
at marriage .LOA's""were consistently in the high-medium 



> 

I 

range* Thus, 62% of those womon planning to marry bobworn 
1§ and 2Q also aspired to high-medium level occupations, 
as did 56% of tho women planning marriagos botween the 
ages of 21 and 23, and 63% of the women planning^ to marry 
at age 24 or older. 

The Relationship Between the Level of Occupational Aspir- 
at ions and M arital Plans ,- 

\^ * 

Black Women , Between 1966 and '1968, there is no ^ 
clearly discernible-pBttemr indicating a stable r^latioQ^ 
ship betyjfeen the variables. This is shown in Table 5.^ 
For instance, 50% of the, wbmen aspiring^to low lev^l oc- 
cupations planned to- marry at age 24 or later; similarly, 
41% of- the women aspiring to low-mq.dium range LOA's ^ 



planned, to marry at 24 years of age or older. Ho^Wes^er, 
46% of ' the women aspiring to high-medium LOA's planned to 
marry between 21 and 23, as did 55% of the women desiring 
high LOA's. • , • V 

Between 1968 and 1972, a pattern did begin to emerge, 
With the exception of the high range of levels of ocGupa'- 
tional aspirations, the majority of black women indicated 
that they planned to marry at age 24 or later regardless 
of ' their LOA. Thus, 100% of the, women aspiring to low 
LOA's in 1968 planned to m^arry'^et age 24 or later m 
1972, as did 75% of those aspiring to I6w-medium range 
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LOA's^and 67% cxP those aspiring to high-^medium .LOA's, ' 
It is inter.esting to note that^those blacJc women aspir- 
ing to thh highest LOA's indicated plans for marriage ^' 
between thje ages of 21 and 23. 

Whit^ Women. Between 1966''^and 1968, it appears 

. - ^< ^ 

that re^a^less of the anticipated LOA of the respondent, 
the majority of » the vdiite women tended to plan marriage 
for the ages between 21 and'^23 (See Table 5, p; 52). 
Thus^ 75% of the respondents in the low range LOA cate-- 
gory pl.s&nned marriages between' 21 and 23, 33% ifi'^the 
low-medium range LOA caiiegory planned to marry between^ 
21 and 23, as did 73% of ttae women in the high-medium 
LOA range, and 71% in the higiv\oV^^i^^ • 

Between the 19^8 and 1972 Nj.nterview^,. this^ pattern 
shifted-^ to the 24 years old or later planned age at 
marriage category for all .LOA groupings. Therefore, 
1 00^ of .the respondents in the low LO A category^ indicate 



marital plans at 24 or older^ as dor'75% of the vAiite ^ 
women in the low-medium LOA category, 58% in the high- 
medium category, and 60% in the ^^P^^ category. . 



"^However, the N of this , grouping is quite small and 
the statistic may i;herefore be deceptive. 



I 
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The Relationship Between M^ital Plans and Level of 
Educatidnal Aspirations > ' ' , * 

'v-siack Wonien.4 Between ^6^^ and 1968, the relation- 
ship between marital plahs and LEA 'of black women appears 
to^ indicate that an e'krly age at^ifharriage corresponds 'to 
a low level o^^.--^ucatiohal aspirations likewise, delayed 
maritaV^ans correspond^ to higher levels of educational 
aspirations. This is shown in Table 6. Of- the respond- 



ents indicating a desire for early rnarriages Between the 
aqes of 18 -and 20, 50% also revealed LEA»s'for high 
school graduation or less education. |lso, 55^% of the 
^lT\^ planning to raarry between 21 and 23 indicated LEA's 
for gradu^t^ion from a technical school or a^ junior col-, 
lege, :^nd_ 6 7%^^^^^i^^^ d'esiring^arriages at age 24 or 
^fter ^spired to'^col lege graduation through post-graduate 
studied.* 



Betwee 



.n Waxyp II and Wavp ll'l , thfiL-relat ionship- be-- 

tween these.-'V.ariables^,,changes considerably. Of these 
women still aspiring to early marriages , x62%' indicated , ^ 
theyvidesired to gradu'ale from tech^iiical schocd, or junior\ 
college; hoWever, 68% of the vwomen planning to marry be- 
-tweeo^, 21 and *23 aspln^d to qraduation from college 
l.broiHih posfc-qraduate studies. Thus, thoro is a geiioral 

V ^ 

beiidcncy ho raise LEA^s among ^single black women over 



I- 



1^ \ 



time. ' i . y ' 

White ..JWonien ^ Between the sophomore and senior in-, 
terviews , there appears to be a general tendency for age : 
at marriage and I/EA to correspond directly for single( j 
white wpmen^j however, this is les;$ clears than for single- 
l^lack women as cited previously (See Table 6). Among> 
those single white women planning to jnarry before 20 years 
of age, 64% desired '"graduation from technical school or 
junior college; 50% of those planning marriages between 
21 and- 23. aspired to cdllege graduation .or higher educa- 
tion; and 58% of the women planning to marry at age 24 or 
older also indicated that th^y desired college graduation 
or more. education • 

Between the Wave II and, Wave III interviews, the 
white women displayed th^e same pattern as durin^^he 1966,, 
and' 1968 int^S'iews.. ,Thus,*46% of the women planning tp ' 
marry before age 20 ^gain indicated a desire for. gradu- - 
ation f rcn\^ a technical^hooi or^ji^nior college, -an^S' 6^%~ 
of the women planning to marry between 2^ and 23 aspired 
to college g^raduatidil through post-graauat|;^ studies , ^^s- 
did 88% of the women planning to jriarry .at 24 or' oldeii^. ^ 

The 'Relationshipi Between the Level of EducatioVial Aggiira- - 
tions and Marital Plans ^ ' '\ ' . 

Black Women. ^ Betwe^n^ 1966 and 1968, there was no 



i 




clfearly discernible relatipnsh?.p -between the level of 
educational aspirations and marital plans of black women. 
This is shown in^Table 7. In the LEA category of high 



school graduation .or l^s schooling, 100% indicated^they 

/ ' \ * ' . . I 

planned to marry earl^r^bf ^^en th,e ages of 18 and 20. 



In the 



LEA category: md 5m desire for graduation from 



a technical school or'" juriaor (fpllege, 44% of the women 
planned to mariy at age'^24 or older.. Xnd/Wnally, 45%' or 

those with high LEA' s.^desiringWat lefist college graduation 

I 

planned to marry between 21 and 23. 

A very different, clearly discernible pattern is 
evidenced between."1968^ and 1972; it is evident that the| 
women dbnsistently planned to rnarry at age i?4 or older ! 
regardless of LE^|^' Amdng thoseywornen desir^ing^^ly high 
school gre<iiiatiori|or less 'school irtg,^foQ% of the respond- 
ento planned latefmarriage'ss^ as^ did 79% of ^ the respondents 
desiring graduation from a technical school or junior col- 
lege, and 65%. of l]i'e wornen aspiring to graduation from 
college or pos4-g||^^^ studies. , Once again, thiW upward 
shift to a later p^kned age at marriage is occurring ''j j 
simultaneously ias the girls approached an average , 22 I 
years of ape. ' Th^jrefore, the categories younger than 22 { 
no longer were pralticably applicable to them. ' ^ 

White Wont^n . ^etween the* sophomore and senior in- 
terviews, white f/omen indicated maritaj. plans between 21 



Nand 23 far all LEA categorie/ (See Table 7, p. 58). / 
Ambira those women desiring 6nly ^graduation from tl^igh 
schoolbi^less education, /88% of the women /planned mar- 
riages betweeh^^e ages of 21 and 23; 44% ,of those de-^ c 
siring graduation fi^omA technical school^ or a juniof"^^ 
college planned to marry petween those ages, and 80% of 
those women aspiring^^ to higher^^ucational levels (college 
^graduation thirough/post-graduate s^^es ) planned 
•/ riages during those particular years, 

Similar to the-^pattern established forMMaf^k: women 
for the 1968/to 1972 period,. ^'100% of the women 
only high ^choor graduation or ^less ,eav 

iate marriages at age 24 or later as did 52% of the women 
desiring graduation from a Jtechnical or junior college, 

.Jlow^er, 44% of the wom^ desiring college graduation or 

'\' ' * ' ' 

re Education still planned to, marr^- between the ages of 






-d ^3. ,,The general delay in mayital plans to the. 24 
Ider ^ategpry m5ay once again^ reflect the women's own' 
easing age and- continued singl^e status, i 

Multivariate Analysis .Between Ea^hr • ; * 



/ 



■ At1t:jLtudinal Measure 



J, 



Pl/ans and LeveT\o:g>^Occupational Attitudes , 



Correlayi'On Coefficients anH. Means, The mfean levels for, 



\ 





\ . ' ■ ■ ■ . 

'X , ' " . 60 



^l^aj:it?al\Plan$ and thieve! of occupational attitiides at 
the three wayes are' presented in the" margins of Table, 8. 
*The average planned ag^ at marriage for white sophomores 
wa^ 22.5 years,' 22 for seniors, and four years after 
graduation was 24 years of age* Black marital plans were 
higher slightly tlian those of whites, 23,5 at the sopho- 
more lever, 23 at the senior level, and 24 at the post- 
-graduate level. Mean levels of occupational attitudes 
for whites were aboyt 59 at the sophomore level, 57.5 at 
the senior level, and ^58 at the post-graduate level. 
Black mean levels of occuperfcional attitudes were somewhat | 
/lower: the sophomore LEA mean was approximately 52, J 
, senjor mean 53, and the post-graduate average dropped^b 
.51. • ' , ' ".- . J 

^ Ah examination of the correlation coef f icients' be- 
tween marital plans and LOA (Table 8) revealed s;everal 
patterns. First, eight' of the 15 "correlation coefficients 
.were of sufficient magnitude^ to indicate statistical 
\ significance at. the .05 level* Second, the stability 
correlations ^ (those correlations between repeated measures 
of the same variable) were foun^ to .have the strongest 
association: > . the correlation between Sophomore and senior, 
marital plans was .37, and the correli^tion between t^le - 
senior and post-grad.uate period was .38; the correlation 
between sophomore and senior level of occupational . 

■r— -7' \. •• . V. 
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attitudes- is ,58, and the corresponding correlation be- 
'tween the senior and post-graduate period was ,53. 
Third, the' correlation betvsfe'en marital plans and level of 
occupational attitudes at the 'sophomore wave was .14, at 
the senior wave was ,18 and of thfe post-graduate .level 
was .11. These correlations are sug^stive of a slightly 
incroaS'ing relationship between the variables during high 
sGliool. Finally, the cross-lagged correlation between ♦ 
soohtjmore marital- plans and se-nior level of occupational 
attitudes is .28, much larger than the -.01 correlation 
betjween the sophomore level of occupatiprfel aspirations 
and Jfche senior level of marital plans. Furthermore, the 
cross-lagged correlation between senior marital plans and 
post-graduate, level of occupational attitudes is and 

the correlation betweeo senior leyel of occupational 

\ 

tidues antf post-graduate marital ' plans is -.08. However, 

* / * ,\ 

neither cross-lag in the post-gradbate period' is of suf- 

■^ificient magnitude to indicate statistical significance 

at the .05 level. 



An examination of\the corbie 1 at i on y<:t5^ for 
black females (Table'^X. ^1) .revealed somewh&fe differ- 

- • / // A • ' ■ \ 

ent patterns..^<^rst., sev-eh^df the 15 correlation coef- . 



ficients w^f^0f/4uf f iq i©^^ r^a^nitude to indivate' statis- 
tical sigjai^i<^n£^ the\^ level, s'imilar to tHe^^ 
white pattern/^- H<^ever,' the stabil^i^ coefficients prove 



\ ■ -4: 



to be somewhat different: the correlation between sopho- 
more marital plans and senior marital plans^ is .44, but 
the correlation between senior and post-graduate marital 
plans is Qnly*,07; in addition, the correlation between 
sophomore and senior leveL of oc^:upational attitudes is 
.46, and bet^s^een senior and post-graduate level of occu- 
pational-attitudes is .35. Therefore, it appears that 
while the LOA among black females is stahle between the 
three waves, marital plans for black females are only 
stable during high school, changing sharply in the post- 
gradukte years. Third, the correlation between marital 
plans and level, of occupational attitudes at the sopho- 
more level is .19, at the senior level is ,.05, and fet the 
post-graduate level is -.27. Combine^ with the decreas- 
inaSstability of marital plans over tirrte, these correla- 
tior^ al^e suggestive of\a decneasing relationship between 
thG"^^j^ables over time. Fourthly, th^- cro^s-lagtjed cor- 
relaiiombetween sophdmore LOA and senior mar it a f plans 
is .hlJ Wlso, the cross-lagged correlation between senior 
marital 'plans and post-graduate level of /occupational at- 
titudes is .06, and the gross-lagged correlation between 

senior lever of occftipational. attitudes and po^t-graduate 
- ^ - . J^. ' • * ' • 

marital plans is -.06: like the w^iite f emal.^^ 



these post-graduate cross-lags is significant at the ru5 
level. ' ^ * < 



/ 



it 



S4 



Therefore, when the configurations of corr-elations 
for black and white females were compared^ sets of simi- 
larities and differences emerged. Among the differences, 
it is^ foundjfthat stability correlations are significant 
for both variables and all waves for whites-, whereas for 
blacks the level of occupational attidues is likewise 
highly stable at both waves, but their marital plans are ' 
only siginTfTcant during the sophomore* to senior wave. 
Thp main similarities are: (1) the similar degree of in- 
terrelatedness of variables for blacks and whites; and 
(2) there appears to be a ^caU^al priority'Vo^f marital 
plans over the level of occupational attitudes for both 
subsets during the high school period, with no relation- 
Ship between the variables after high school graduation. 

The Three Wave, Two Variable Model . The thr^ee wave, 
two variables (3W-2V) path-panel model for the white fe- 
males appears as Figure 5. ^ Analysis indicates that'^P- 
proximatf^]y ir>% of thr variation in senior year raaritTal 
/plans and of hhe variation in senior level 




Shis correlation has been calculated by t^forinula 



5. 



^This correlation has been calculated by tha 
n , _ ^ _ / 
^ ( xi " x)('yi -^'Y ) 



formula 



i=i ""x s • y- 





of occupational attitudes could be "explained" by ■ the 
cornbined influence of t¥i^ sophomore levels of the two 
variables; likewise, approximately 14% of the variation 
in post-graduate marital pjans and 37% of the variation 

in post-graduate level of occupational attitudes could be"* 

m> . , ^ 

"explained" by the combined influence^^ the senior :.levels 

of the two variables. These estimates represent estiimates 

of disturbance for the senior year marital plans and the 

level of occupational attitudes respectively of ,92 and 

• 78, and .9 3 for the post-graduate marital plans and ,80 

for the post-graduate level of occupational attitudes. 

The coefficients reported ^long the primary paths are 

standardized path coefficients above the arrows and un- 

standardized path coefficients in parenthe^ses below the 

arrows.^ - No path in: the white 3W-2V model other than 



Path coefficients along^ primary paths have, been 
calculated by the following regression solutions,: • 

Heise formulae 
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stability paths was found to be at least twice % 
ard error and was considered of sufficient magnitud 
.indicate effect/ As had been the pattern in the cofre 
feion nktrix, the stability of both marital plans and level 
of -occupational attitudes were moderate to strong during 
the periods. The stability paths for rnarital plans were 
estimated to be .39 between the sophomore' and senior waves, 
and the paths between the sophomore and senior levels of 
occupational attitudes ^is .55, and between senior and 
post-gradHiate levels of occupational attitudes is .57. An 
examination \of the cross-lagged paths reveals no signlf i- 
cant paths in the model. 

The same SW-E-V^model for black females appears as 
Figure 6, ^ The amount of explained variation was smaller 
than for white females,.. In' contrast, 20% of the; variation 
in senior marital plans and 27%^ of the variation in senior 
"level of occv^^tional '-attitudes was explained by prior 
Isophoporfe le\fM^ls of the same vari^^le, and 4^ of the vari- 
ation in- post-graduate marital plans and 12% in 

• - \ ;■ .... . •• ^ . . 

1 



■P63.= P36 .V.;^34 ^46 

P64 = P 46 "\P34. P3I 
1 D 34. 
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'ost-qraduate level of occupational attitudes was ex- 
plained by the \senior levels of the same variable. These 
estimates represent the coefficient of alienation for the 
senior year marital plans and the\leve^ of occupational 
attitudes respectively oK^89 and a!nd .98. for post- 

graduate level marital plans, and .94^or the post-graduate ' 
level of occupational attitudes. \ 

Only three of the paths in the black\3W-2V model were' 
found' to be at least tw^ce their standardi^d error ^nd 
were considered of sufficient magnitude to indicate ejffect. 
^he stability paths for the level of occupatioi^al atti- 
tudes were -moderate to strong dur'ing these periods (.49 
and .34, respectively), but t>v^stability of mari"bal plans 
.diroppe^ sharply in the post-gradiWbe^ period ( .43 and .09, 



respectively^!^ • The cross-lagged pa-bhs revealed a somewh^ 
different pattern for blacks thah "f6r\whites. None of the^> 
foilx cross-l^aqs were found to be of suf^cient s,^reng1|h to 
indicaW effect. Thus, for our black dat)a, it would ^ppear 
that no cWusal relationship exists between\narital plins 



and the levfel of occupational* attitudes . 



\ 



Marital Plans V^d Level of Educational Attitudes. 



Correlation Coefficients an d Means . The mean levels for 

— ^ — ' — ' — \ — X ^ 

marital plans 'and\the l^ve\ of educational attitu^des at 
the three wavies. are preserjtek in the margins'^ of Tabie\9. 
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The average planned age at marriage foKwhite sophomores 
was approximately 22.5, 22 for seniors, ai 
age f oior years after high school graduation, ^l^l^ck mari- 
tal plans revealed an average planned age at marric 
23.4 for sophomores, approximately 23 for seniors, anc 
approximately 24 years of age at the post-graduate level, 
Mean levels of educational attitudes for whites and 
blacks were approximately 4 at sophomore and senior lev- 
els, and approximately^ ai: the post-graduate level, 

An examination of the correlation coefficients for 
whit/e' females (Table 9, -p. 70), reveals several pat;terns. 
Firs t of "all, seven of the 15 coeff icients were c^f sig- 
nificant magnitude to indicate- statistic al si^ificance 
at the .05 level. Secondly ,-^he stabili-^J/orrelations 
• were found to have the /^tr on ge^"-t : associations :- the corre 
lat:,on between sophorobre^ ..and senior ma/ital plans is .37, 
and 
con 



l^etween the senior and post-gr^uate waves is .38; j. 
i7rast, the correlation betwe;^ sophomore and senior 



lev A of educational attitu(de6 is .7I, arid between the 
senior and riost-graduate p#iods is V72\ ,"ThfirQ ,^'the ^fcroirf'. 
relation' btetween- marital plans arid level "of educational 
afctibiido^. a'fc- th^^phomorb , levels .is .12, at the ser^ior 
Ipvel)^ .W, 'ar^ at the ^Dost -graduate level is . llj 

^onrelatidi^s, like those between marital tJlarls^nd 
3^el o^ occupational attitudes ,rsuggest a sligjhtlV 
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rincrc^asing relationship lv^LwotMi\l\l\(^ variBbl<\'; al Nu^ 
sopliotnore and senior waves witfi sirnilarniecrease be- 



tween ser\i,or arid' fxps^t-graduate w^yes* Finally, the 



^ cross -lagged' corr>Jlation coefficients between sophomore 



matitial plans and /senior level of ediic^tional attitudes 
is ,1^4, while the^crdss -lag between/ sophonioij;^ level o£ ^ 
educajtional attitudes and senior marital plans is ,05; 
however, neither croSyS-lag is significant at the ,05 lev- 

, The cross-laqq^d, correla.tion between senior marital 
plains and the^)6st^graduate level of educational atti- 
tudes is . 28!( approximately five times larget ^than the 

08\ correaation^between s^'enior leVel/of educational at- / 
tituaes and the post-graduate maro^al plans, 

Tne correlation coefficients^for black females again 
^eals somewhat different p^^terns. First of. all, nine 
fef the '\l5 correlation coefficients were of sufficien*^ 
magnitude to indicate sta^tistical significance at th^ ,05 
level, once again similar^ to the white pattern. Stability 
: paths areia)gain different, from white patterns, Marital, 
l^^^imis^ are':^^able ^^efeweei\^jophomore and senior 'waves ( ,44) , 





ut drop snarply in' st abil^ity between senior and post- 
grapiate waVes (.07) J Injc^ntrast , the stability of the 
level of educatignal attitudes appeals to l^e sti^ong: the 
stability coefficient between sophomore and senior waVes 
is .57, and t)et^een senior and posjfejsgraduate waves^'is .49. 



II 2f 



Therefore, it appears the LEA for blacks, like LOA-, is 



'^-...^Sible between ^V^aves , although marital plans appear fe 
...only be stable/ prior to high splt^oql graduate^on. ThiJbdly, 
the c6rr.elation between marital plans and the level/ of 
educai:iona,l' a^titydes at the;*^pphoniore level is •177., a^ 



V 



the senior level is .22., and at the post-graduate/>^el 
is^.21. Thj.S7 appea^^ to further support the idea that 
the correlation .between the variables th^ges sharply 

after high scfiool gradiuartion f or ^lack fenialesj Finally, 

V ' ' ' <i • / . 

the cross-^lagged correlations between sophomorp marital 

♦ " , * ^ ' }'' 

plans and the level of ediacational attitudes— is* .41, ap-r 

proximately twice as large as the /correlatiort -between 

sophomore level Cf educational attitudes of .22, Pur- 

thermore, ' tl^cross-lag^ed corr'e^ation of •IS between 

senl|br majrital plans and\he pbst-graduate level of edu- \ 

attitudes* is nat» significant , whereas the cross- 

la^^e^ween^Syeniorj l^vel of epucafcional -attirtiudeis ^nd 

.sigliifCcant. • 




■i 



s" -.22, and ,s4.g: 



■'Thus, |. when^bhe :cncfj:^^gur at ions of. ^correlations for 
bljack aodj wjii^e-fe^ti^l^^ compared', various simllari- 

ies and li iff erenc^ demerged ^ Afnpng the similarities, it 
is reveal£?d tt^ajb': tl/SjDoth blacks and whites show strong" 
stabdjlities bof/ween waves f or . th^A^ levbl of e^cation^l 

. (2) theJre is a^, simi|.ar degree of 
^ ^ ' iLcks and whites. 



attitiuides vdtiablej and 



The. main differences ^are: (D wftdtes appear to have 
more stable marital p^ans- than do blacks, - esp^eedrsTly in 
the post-ftigh school .period; ^ and- (2) \the^ cross-lags, dif- 
.fer consdiderably with blacks showing a\priority of mari- 
tal* plans over leve]^^gf educational attitudes between 
sophomore and sen>^\^es, and a strong\ negative causal 
priority of senior leve$Oof educational attitudes and 
post-graduate marital plaosy. *whereas\>^ shQf; no 
/causal relai/ionship betwe^en sophomoj/e and senicjr waves, 
but marital plans ha,ve causal prior rfcy , over "the level- of 
.educational attitude's between the senior and post-gradu- 
ate waves. . • * 



The Three Wa^^T^Two ^Variable Model. ' The three wave , 



twc(^variable model for white females appears as Figure 7. 

The analysis indicates that approximately 14%^ of the 

variation in senior year marital .plans and 58% of the 

" . / i_ _ \ ' ' ' „ ^ ' 

variatioh in senior level of educational attitudes could 

' be "exp.iained" b^y the combined influence of the sophomore 

leuvels of the two variables; in addition, approximately . 



"^This correlation has been calculated by the formula 



'.' ^This' correlatipn--haS been calaulated by the forrnula 

•--An. — r 



(x:r - x). Cyi — y ). 



\ 
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14% of the variation in p£)st -graduate maritai p lark's and 
63% of the variation in the post-graduate level of educa- 
tional attitudes.. could be "explained" by the comnined inr- 
fluence^er^ the senior levels of the two variables. These 

estimates represent paths of the disturbance ter^ for the'' 

I 

senior year marital plans and level of educational atti-/"^ 
tudes respectively of .93 and ,65, and ,93 for the post- 
graduate marital plan^ and .61 for the post-graduate 
level of occupational attitudes. 

•Thfe coefficients reported along the^rimary jpaths^ 
are once again standardized path coefficients, abokre the 

0 I \ 

arrows and unstandardized path coefficients in pairenthe- 
ses below the arrows. Only one patT^Y^ thd 3W-2V jmodel 
other than the stability paths ,was ^ound to .I3e at least 
^:wice its standard error and wSs considered of sufficient 
magnitude inc^^c ate' effect, had b^en^ the pattern In 

the correlation matrix, the stability of both maritWl 



plans and the level bf educational attitudes were moder- 
ate to strong during] the periods. ^The stabij^/fcy- p'aths ^ 

for marital plans were eartimated to be .38 between sbpho- 

* \ ' ' ' 

more and senior wavesi and .37 between senior, and post- 
graduate waves. The stability 'paths f or^ the levels of 
educational attitudes' were estimated to be.; 75 between ^ 
nsbphomdre and senior years and .76 between senior and ^ 
post-graduate yedrs. An examination, of the cross-lags < 




re,. 



reveals only one significant path in the model; the peith 
from senior ms^rital plans to the *post-graduate level 6^ 
educational attit\|des is .20/. This pattern amor;ig the 
cross-lagged cforrelations shows no causal relationship 
between the variables during the high school period,^ and 
a priority Of marital plans over* the level of education^il 
.attitudes during the post-graduate period , ^thus support- 
ii^ Explar((ation 1 for that per'iod. 

\e safne 3W-2¥ modej foiyJs^^k females appears 'as 
^Piguj^e 8f\ The amount of exjAained jvariation was smaller 
than for w\iite females. Also, 21% of the'^variation in 
senier marital plans and 41% pf the' variation i'n senior 



a 4 



/lev4l educational attitudes was explained by the prior 



sophomore 



levels of the same variable, and 10% of the 



variati6n Jji' post-graduate marital^plans .and* 17% irji the 
level,\of educational attitudes was »*expr^ned" by the 

eniori levels of the same \fftiable'^ * These ^^^esttmates ,rep- 

\ \^ - - • ' f ' ' ■ ' ^ ' ' ' ' 

resentrpBihs of the disturbance term for the senior year' 



mar ii:a/i plans :a 



the 




of e 



(iucati 



ipnal attitudes re- 



specti\^ely pf^^-,.^ ano^x^??, an^ .95 for the post-graduate 



marital plans and .9l.for\the post-graduate lefvel of 
educational attitudes. 



' Ali but three of the paths in the black 3W-2V model 



are found to be 'at least twice their standard error andr 
.were considered of sufficient magnitucie to indicate 



effect. Again like; the pattern for the correlation co^- 
ficients, th^ level of educatj^al attitudes stability 
paths were moderate to strong during these periods (,56 
and .39, respectively), although the stability of marital 
plans dropped sharply in the post-graduate period (,46 
and, .16, respectively). Once again, the cross-lagged 
path^ revealed different patterns for the blacks than for 
whites. Puring the high school period,* th^xe is a pri- 
ority of marita,l plans o\ier the level of educational at- 
tidues, once again supporting Explanation 1. However, 
during 'the post-graduate period there appears to be a re- 

\ ■ - - ^ 

versal of priorities; analysis of th^ model reveals a 

\ 

-strong negative correlation from' the level of educati6i;ial 
^attitudes to marital plans during this period. "'.X 



- . CHAPTER V 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The sunjniary and conclusions ^wi 11 be organized ihto- 
three main parts. .The'^first section (Jeals-with the major- 
d.iscerniable descriptive trends in the data;, the second • * 
concerns the conclusions based upop.* the analysis of the 
,fprm o£ marital plfins, and 'the mobility atti'^udes; and 
"the third will discuss the, major limitations the 
study; 



. The Maintenance of High Mobility Attitudes . There, 



I Descriptive Trends 



^as a general trerjd. f or -the maintenance of high level . - 
mobility attitudes , for each racial groupings. Both bliack 
and whites indicated a desire for th^ .^attainment of 
njpdium or 'high range' lei^^is of educjitional aspirations; 



rete^orideikS/^jBpired,*. ^ 
In fact, a/teridency , 



in other words, the majority of the 

to'attending college In some fofln^' 

was evidenced over time .;to maintain aspirations, or to^ - 

raise them* Similarly, th^re was a tendency to select 

high revels, of occupational aspirations for both. races-. . 

It maybe recalled that t.he' concept^ of "increasing- 
' ' ; • . ' ; • < 

iJ^a-i4sm of choice'* •is intplicit in Girizberg's treatise 



\ ^ 



\ 



on the deveropment 6-^ occupational choice among males 



(1951). Ginzberg utilizes the hypothesis of increasing 
realism o£ choice to ' explain change from •early fahtasy 
choices (the goal-centered choices of pre- anQ early 
adolescence and young adulthood). Similar t' 
formulations have been c^ei^eloped by Super (T 
et-al. (1956),' Tiedeinan (1961), and Kuvlesky 
Many of" the developmental concepts treat 
as a function of social and social-psycho log 



tion struQtiir.e^^itr^i^uccessi,ve\ stagey" (Co 
Therefore, the nature of choices is b^lie 
the stages of developnjent . More specific 
model exp^licates the fantasy (preadolesce 
tive. (adolescence), and the realistic'stag 
lescence), and the realistic' stages tlate 
early, st^ 
ing real 



fl^hood); consequently, the hypoth 
isxu of choice can X>e"- inf.^rrid'i * 

I ^fot 




It *has' been recounted tha-t *f or this panel- of south-^ 
@rn, normetrgpolitan women, both rjacial , groupings desired 

^ , ^ , ^ * ' . r ' '^'0^ 

medium to high range levels &i educational and occupation- 

el . 

tentative "stage and* entered the realistic^.gtage; m fact^, 

c' * ' " ^ ' K '* - . ' * * 

the prima;5Y' devia^tlon from the observed^p-gttern was a'- ^ 

*i:endency to raise\^oth ^LOA 'and LEA ovei: time.^^. * . ^ 



al aspirations at f^ll three- wave^J These ehoices^Werfe 
consistent 'as^the. women progressed through Ginzberg' s*. 



I - 



'4t ^n* 
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These findings do not ^neral-ly support the hypoth^^is of 
increa^ng realism of choi^ce within the- limitations of 
the data set^-^ 

In analyzing this obseTvatn^on, several aspects of 
the data 'set are brought to mind*\ First: of all, in 1966 » 
well over 50% of the women maintained ^ed.iuw~4:Qg^^rp lev-^^j:^ 
el occupational aspirartions , as did the majority^ pf wom^nl^"" ^ 



wi^o selected medium to high LEA's as well. These* choices 
did, of course, leave ample oppiDr.tunity for downward, 
presumably' realistic changes in^»4^ye Is of aspirati'phs' 
during subsequent waves. However, these anticipated 
"realistic" changes did not. occur as the. women grew older. 



\ 



Secon\31y, the majority of the parfe'l'jXs'outhern , nonme tro-- y 

\ \ . } ^ \ ; . * ^ V ' . ^ 

p^litaK youth) were from 1ot/\;- income counifies; this popu- 

\, \ • ' ^ " - ' 

labion ik generally considered to have special, problems " 

in o<\cupatronal i attainment . When^the conditions of high 

•levels of aspirations are combined with low income and 

rural origins , ^ the' conclusion of no aggregate ' change 

toward a* so-called realistic choice further reinforces^ 

the finding^, that the hypothe^^is is not applicable* to thi^s 

data set.. ' ; ^ 



' 1 



• Similar, findings h^^|^ recently been rep^^r^d f or^ a 
petriel of southern, nonmetSbpolitan' males . See| Arthur G. . 
Cosby, ".Occupational 'expectations and the hypothesis of 
lncreasi|ig realism of choice, "■ Journal' of ' Vocations 1 • 
BehaviofJ (August, • 1974) . . 
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Trends In Marriage Plans ♦ There was a tendency d^m-,^ 
onstrated by the women in 'this panel to group their 
planned age at marriage, in the 21 to 23 year old range, <^ 
J This pattern occurs at, all waves, and held true for both 
races. . 

There was^a . noticeable and not t.oo surprising trend 
for women to raise their planned age at marriage as they 
* grew older and remained single. However,, th^re appeared 
to be some racial-differences, concerning* this pjgitt^ern. 
The black women in ^]X^ panel more readily shifted their 
planned age Bit marriage upward; i:l:ie white women main- 
^ tained maritsfl plans in ±he 21 to"^3 year old range (even 
though the women were approaching . the upper limit of that 



^ range in age-by the 1972 Wave III^ interview) • Whiter ap- 
pear to be more reluctant to adjust 'away from the 21 €o 
rd rjange*, even thoiigh i^t is becoftiing "unr^alis- 



23 year c 




tic" to riaintiain such marital ' plans , iOne ^ pQst . f actu 



tum 



nterpre*tatio|i of this observed trend/ mighi^ be in terms 
of\the hypothesis of differential! priorities of black and 
omen. P^he instituti'^n of marriage may be less vi- 
tail to ?tfee bla>ck«^ woman whti is seei/ing a'^^SSreer^ than for a 
whit^' womatj .iri. ^^similar- situat4.on^ \This supp^orts. the 
earlier hypqt^l^fe^^s of, Epstein 
' ^ Epstein has siigges'ted- that ^womery^s- sexual status* has 



prevented 'them If rom7 obtaining (pr-^st-igious ,^ well-salaried / 



^ 
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pps^itions beqause American sociol:y docs oob value womor 

- I ' ' 

highly either in ^ potent or capacity (1973 ) • Conse- 
quently, succe3sfiil career women must be more antellig^mt , . 
talented^, and specialized than white males in a compara 
labor poo3^* Thus,;women competing with/maies for careers 
have "sacrificed" more for th 
to males, if\ indeed the -women wer 



theiT^at all (Epstein, 1^73). The negati 
/ 



suoh stiff competition bombine with gen^feraliz 

* ' ^ \ ; 

tional sex-typing\to further dispourage wo: 
ing into the careerXmarket. Such tradi;tlonal sex-typin< 
encourages men to accept only "masculine'' occupations 




afJ^d compels v;oinen to aco^t occupatip--^" 



-ininfe",gj(Gub 



5d "i 



wh 



n^^vGubbles, 1973^,. It/ may" further be rptal^e^ iihat 
itxe wo 



% won^en may, be erietSuraged to fulfill their odzup^- 
tional gpals vicarioi^sly^by her.husbai^ and his e^loyer , 
who main^alYT^^t^ parti c ip at id^''^ the wife would 

damage, •tlve ^^sband's ^s<i5ial and hence oceupafcional status 
(P,apanek, 1973). In contrast^^^gst^in (197Hs^has jiypothe-^ 



sizecJ that black females expect to ixHjize their^ educ^- 

^ ^ tion professionally; furthermore, th^ biack^ prof ess ional 
'\ \ \ " ' ^' / \ ' ^ 

women iriteryiewed by Epstein showed/ signif icarvbly low de- 

grees of,\intere5i3^i.n ea^^ply marriage. In fact, Eps"t-ein»s 

study ^f- black professionafl women indicated that such 



women tended to minimize, the importance of marriage at 




V 




r 



importance of their careers 
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Many /black professional^ wOmeri indicate-*^ reluctaApe to 



themselves; they realize that ^such^ reluctance greaftly 
limits .their opportuniti^^* for marriage. Thus, it mi 




\ 9 



V 1r 



men with less education or lower social status than 

4 



* bo .concluded that^ aipo/ig hhose bl^k wom$?n successful at 
attaining thpir doslr^d ISSn^^ arid LDA's, the d^siro for 

' ' ^> 't'' ^ \ ^ " ^ V 

attainn)e.nt anci^.feiy^^ general nigh degree of personal 
^ sacrifice involve'dVia that attainment prd^ress tend to 
^ relegate marriage tp tqe ^position of an unimportant or 
und'psirable/goal. An f^ar]^ marrd^age might "well signify 
the' termination of th4 Xighly desired occupational sulc- 
cess to which the blkclf woman^ asp'^ires; c!:onseqij[^ntly^,^ mar- 
riag^ Is considered a bad risk (Epstijin, ^1973). ^ 
Whilo tho prp5«<^nt panel d^^ais^itb black vyomcrt aspir- 
ing to professional and -non-profies^ional careers (as well 
as whites aspiring tcz( both c^-reei:^ categories),* the b]fecks 
involved in this stddy may be placing a lower priority oa 
riarit^tix)lans tKa^ LOA or LEA,' asvth§ .blgfck ^prof essionals • 
of Epstein's smidy place lower priority ^ qn ^aruri age thsfQ; 
occupational pl^ns. Thus, it -^^llowa/that if bVack wo\nep 
p3^ace 'lower/priority on marital pl^?is, they v/ould^^^^be- more^ 
f lexible/o^ realign ing '^pJLa^rmaii.^g^^ at marriage afe the 
need arose than/would" white women. 
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to be some con 



^ / 



for>oth racial group^ to select 

0 

similar rankings; furthermore, there 




^vJas a/'tendet^y y^mong those wc^en indicating high LEA* a 
and express4^g\a desire^ for college attendance to* also 
desire -fa'^irly high LOA»s. In' addition, there appear^ to 
be a tendency for b^h races tb 'select marital p]^ns and 
levels of educational stepirations of similar rankings, ^ 
In other words, 'a woman ir^icat^ing an early' planned a^e 
at marriage ±endec3 to- likewise indicate a low LEA; woitien 
indicati^n^h^gh LEA »s* tended 'toS^lso plan^ late Inarriages . 

women desiri^^high mari^l plans likewise tended 
re high levels' of occxapatidna\ aspirations . 




jre are ' two additional notes of "Interest First oi* 
^ital plarJR and IiEA|s were fairly c^n^uent whether 
bo4h wire high or loW Hov^ver, . marital/. pi s^t^s^ and LOA»s 
were congruent -only .in regard to high levels' o^|^ theae 
variables*- Low maritkL plans, were not iCongru^nt^ with low 
XmvsJ T}5u§7rit wp^^^ appear that the pattern^ of con- 
gruency between variables was hot as strong f on LOA as for 

antial numbers of 
the rps^onses were not corigrueht. Consequently, the 



LEA^r i^aritai pJLans • Secondly, substi 



A- 2 



Congruency may iDe defined as, a sbate of agreement 
or correspondence between tHe variables. . ? . 



